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An Institutional Creed 


Supt. Johnstone 


To settle all differences without coming to me indicates representing 
me personally and denotes INSTITUTIONAL, CO-OPERATION. 

To consider your department of the greatest importance, but to keep 
it clearly within the bounds of the general institution procedure and to ask 
for it no privileges or concessions that every other department might not 
have, is INSTITUTOINAL JUSTICE. 

To give your duty hours fully and energetically—to be prompt in your 
coming and going—to count your time off duty strictly to the minute and 
to be on duty the full number of days exclusive of vacations, is INSTITU- 
TIONAL FAITHFULNESS, 

To keep your temper under control; to see the other side of the ques- 
tion as well as your own; to be just even to mercifulness (not merely to 
say you are) and to smile, is INSTITUTIONAL HAPPINESS. 

To say only what you know to be so ; to stretch it not one iota; to 
put no false emphasis on it, is INSTITUTIONAL TRUTHFULNESS. 

To remember always that you are working for the great cause that 
the institution stands for; to not only speak well but to think well of 
your fellow employes of every grade; to stand up for their good qualities 
through thick and thin; to encourage much and blame only when blame 
is inevitable and then in a constructive manner only, and to hold the “cause” 
above all personal consideration, that is INSTITUTIONAL LOYALTY, 

To build ever so patiently and when your house is finished to have it 
blown down—then to smile and build again, using your past experiences 
to make the new structure more perfect, is INSTITUTIONAL EFFICIENCY. 

To know that all of these things apply to yourself and let that con- 
cern you, without thinking of how well it applies to some one else, is 
COMMON SENSE, 
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Suggestions for a Special Class Room 


We are frequently asked the question, “What kind of a room should 
be provided for the Special Class in the Public Schools, and how should 
it be equipped? 

In answering this question it should be remembered that the children 
who make up a Special Class are peculiar and exceptional children; that 
the ordinary methods of school are not applicable to them, and that the 
teacher of these children being a specialist in her line, must have the 
equipment which shall enable her, first of all, to make her group happy; 
secondly, to keep them well occupied, and thirdly, to train along the line 
which they can follow. 

If the specifications here given seem ideal, it should be remembered 
that the conditions ought to be ideal for a group of this sort. Of course, 
it will often be necessary to modify these somewhat to fit the circum- 
stances and conditions existing in the school. But with the ideal before 
us, the modifications can be made more easily than without it. 

First of all, the room should be large, light and airy. These children 
are Often physically, as well as mentally, defective, and every convenience 
and condition which is conducive to their improvement in health should 
be complied with. 

The plan is for a room for fifteen children. This is more than should 
be put in one class. Ten would be better. But inasmuch as it is often 
found necessary to put in as many as fifteen, we have put our estimate 
on that basis. 

A room thirty by forty feet, with a south and east or south and west 
exposure would be the most desirable. If possible, windows should reach 
the floor and swing, so as to make possible an open-air room in all suit- 
able weather. 

The walls should be of a neutral tint, such as light buff or green. 

Instead of the usual school desks, the room should be fitted with tables 
and chairs which can be pushed aside to clear the floor for play or exer- 
cise. Since the children that are placed in a Special Class are graded by 
mentality rather than by chronological age or physical height, the tables 
and chairs should be of varying sizes to fit the different children. Strong, 
well-made chairs are desirable. They should be of approximately the fol- 
lowing heights, three of each: 12 inches, 13% inches, 15 inches, 16% 
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inches, and 18 inches. Kindergarten chairs will fit the two smaller sizes; 
large chairs can be cut down for the medium ones. There should be three 
each of the following size tables: 22 inches high, 26x18 inches top; 24 
inches high, 30x 20 inches top; 26 inches high, 34x22 inches top; 28 
inches high, 38 x 24 inches top; 30 inches high, 42 x 26 inches top. These 
may be supplied with rubber tips on the legs if desired. These should be 
very simply made—plain board top with a batten across each end into 
which the legs should fit. There should be ro boxing, because this would 
interfere with the arranging of the tables when they are put away. If 
they are made of the dimensions specified, they may be “nested,” the five 
being placed together, occupying only the space of one, so that the whole 
fifteen when not in use, may be put away on one side of the room, occu- 
pying only the space of three tables, the smaller ones fitting under the 
larger ones. The tops should be finished plain without varnish, as that 
looks badly when cut or scratched, and the tables should be usable for all 
sorts of work. 

There should be eight work benches of suitable form for the wood 
working that is to be done by the children. These should be single work 
benches, adjustable and small enough so that they will arrange along the 
sides of the room where the windows are placed so as to have good light 
at work. 

Around the other two sides of the room should be cases for storing 
work and materials, 18 inches deep and 4 feet high, with sliding doors. 
The tops would thus serve for ornaments or exhibiting work, or for plants 
or anything of that sort which is convenient. 

The space between the windows should be filled with blackboards 
which come down low enough for the smallest children, but also high 
enough for the teacher’s use. Of course, necessary tools for all sorts of 
work should be provided as desired by the teacher, also material such as 
lumber, paper, reed and raphia, cloth, yarn, etc., inks, brushes, varnishes, 
stains, etc. 

Adjoining this room there should be a bathroom with a shower bath 
at least, if not a tub, and also a cloak room. This bathroom might also 
be made suitable to do laundry work and possibly also what kitchen work 
may be needed, either for training the children in domestic science or for 
preparing their own luncheons. If preferred this kitchen work may be 
done in the main school room where there should also be dishes and every- 
thing necessary for setting a table. These can be used both for the educa- 
tional work and for lunches for the children. 

There may also be had the equipment for the various other rooms 
in a home, such as a bed with bedding and other articles of furnishing. 
If desired, a folding screen may be used, about six feet high, which shall 
screen off a portion of the main room, thereby making it on occasions 
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either a bed room, a dining room, a sitting room, or whatever room the 
teacher desires to use in her instruction in household work. 

Such books as are necessary may be kept in or on the cupboards, and 
the tables and chairs will be all that will be needed when anything in the 
line of book work is going on. A few pieces of gymnastic apparatus, such 
as a horse, a jumping bar and the like may be easily kept in the corners 
of the room; also a gymnasium mat may be utilized to the great joy and 
advantage of the children. 

Some, of course, will prefer to have separate rooms for these different 
things, carrying on more or less departmental work with such a group. 
However, it must not be forgotten that these children come from homes 
that are of the simplest sort, and it is probably not desirapie to set before 
them the ideals of room and space to which they can never attain; so that 
it is not altogether a disadvantage to have everything in one room and to 
make that room, now a school room, now a laundry, now a bedroom, and 
so on. 

We make no attempt to suggest details of the things that should be 
done, because that will depend largely upon circumstances and upon the 
training of the teacher. If the latter is well trained, she knows better 
than anyone else what she should have, and her demands should be acceeded 
to as far as possible. 

It goes without saying that the children should not spend all of their 
time in this room or these rooms. There should be an ample playground, 
and much time should be spent there. It should not be counted as the 
recess in the usual acceptation of the term, but just as much a part of 
their training as anything else for them to run and romp and play in the 
open air during school hours. 

With a Special Class in such a room and with the kind of work 
which such a room implies, there will never be any objection from 
parents to having their child placed in the Special Class. Indeed, the result 
will be, as it has already proved in many cases, that parents will ask to 
have their children removed to this sort of class, and thus will be solved 
one of the problems which always confronts superintendents and Boards 
of Education when they contemplate establishing a class for backward 
pupils. 








“One cannot fail to wonder that where tens of millions have been 
given to bolster up the weak and alleviate the sufferings of the sick, no 
important means have been provided to enable us to learn how the stream 
of weak and susceptible protoplasm may be checked. Thus, more effective 
than ten million dollars to charity would be ten millions to eugenics. He 
who by such a gift should redeem mankind from vice, imbecility and suf- 
fering, would be the world’s wisest philanthropist.”—Davenport. 
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Phaeton 


Twenty-five years ago Phaeton’s father realized that his little 7-year- 
old boy was different from other children of his own age. He had sus- 
pected it before this, and had consulted his physician, who told him not 
to worry, the boy would probably outgrow his sluggishness. When Phaeton 
was seven, however, he was examined by a specialist, who told the father 
frankly that his boy belonged to the Mongolian type; that he was feeble- 
minded, and that while he might be trained he could not be cured. (The 
use of the word Mongolian in this connection does not imply any connec- 
tion with the Asiatic races, the peculiar slant of the eyes in this type of 
children suggests the Chinese face; hence the name.) 

It was a hard blow to his father, and he took Phaeton to many other 
physicians, spending a great deal of money (for the father was well-to-do), 
only to have the diagnosis confirmed. Then followed visits to institutions 
in various parts of the country, and finally the boy was placed here in the 
Training School. 

For several months the boy showed a little improvement under the 
training and new environment. He learned to match the most striking 
colors, could copy letters and build blocks, such work as a child of three 
might do. All improvement was painfully slow, however. 

In the years of 1892-3-4 and 5 most painstaking efforts were made to 
teach him to read, write, and speak plainly. We all wanted so much to 
have him learn to write a letter home. It was only a constant annoyance 
to Phaeton, exhausting his patience and that of his teacher. Nowadays 
when the Measuring Scale of Intelligence enables us to find a child’s men- 
tal age almost at once, we do not try to teach such things to a child with 
the mentality of three. 

Other training was given during this period. He learned to do things 
with his hands. He learned to dust, to make his own bed, to help a little 
in the dining room and march with the boys, keeping time, but not step. 
His speech improved as he had interesting things to talk about, and he en- 
joyed simple games. 

By 1898 he had gained quite a little—doing things a child between 
four and five might do. He could sew a very little and enjoyed it. Spoke 
a very short piece from the stage, and did many little things about the 
house; also did errands quite well. This, however, seemed to be the limit 
of his possibilities. 
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By 1904 it was evident that he was slowly going backward. His 
temper began to grow uncertain. He did not like to take exercise of any 
kind, finding his greatest comfort in a rocker on the sunny porch. He 
formed the habit of eating trash, and so could not be trusted to go walk- 
ing even for a short distance alone. 

Now, in 1911, although only a little past thirty, he is like an old man 
of sixty. He enjoys a drive, a very short walk, and the rocker. His per- 
sonal habits are not quite clean; his ability to do very little things is fail- 
ing. He has almost reached the “seventh age.” 

“Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans everything.” 

We can now give him only comfort, care, good food and the few 

little pleasures he still appreciates. 


A Child’s Own Story 


The following is an exact copy of a story written by one of our little 
girls for her “Reader.” 

She is 15 years old physically; 11 years, mentally. Has attended 
school six years. During that time has averaged one hour daily in English 
Class. 

The story was written without assistance, and has not been corrected 
by the teacher. In fact, I borrowed the “scratch copy,” as she called it, 
and she was not altogether pleased for me to do so, said “The writing will 
look so much better after I get it copied.” 

She is one of our most trainable pupils. Her hand work is excellent; 
also her domestic work. She aims to be a helper in the Kindergarten, to be 
like “Louisa” she says. 

HOW I LEARNED TO PLAY IN THE BAND. 
November 14, 1911. 

I have been in Band, a year and nine months. I am only a beginner 
but I like it very much. When I first entered the band room every thing 
was new. Even the teacher, For he had just coome that Friday night, 
Then, monday There were seven small boys and myself went in the first 
prieod and I felt very funny with so many boys and know other girls. It 
was much easier for us to remeber his namie, than it was for him to re- 
member ours. We,ll he toled us how we should first fix our lips and then 
when he gave us a horn to trie and blow we thought that was lots of fun 
(at least I did.) we could not make a sound at first but gradually it be- 
came easer, than then must learn how to hold our horn. It was rather 
awkward for me to handle my horn it was a Bartione and it was almost 
as large as I was my self. I had not been in band a year befor I was 
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put in the big band. T was put in, in August, there were the boys who also 
were put in Willie D, Henry. P, Norman S. and my self. I felt very funny 
indeed in a room among so many big boys. that I felt lost My first solo 
I ever played was called Mandelson’s Spring Song. and I played it at tour 
Harvest Sunday services, and that year we helled it in the evening. Well 
this year I have started to learn the trilep tounig you do not say to to, 
for triple tounging the syllables are tu, tu, ku, It is arther hord at first 
but it gradually becomes easer. It is a great thing to beable to triple toung 
for Mr Kelly saids that not every body could do it, It is very interesting 
to look back and think of these times again, It seem funny when I see 
those exercise agian. we were very curious and so we asked a lot of 
questions. an other thing that is very importan that is to trie and get a 
nice tone a clear round tone. esphaley when playing a slos to listen car- 
fully to the tone. “It the songs that we sing and the smile that we wear 
that makes the sun shine every where.”—Florence. 








Experience versus Training 


Experience has come to be almost a fetisch with many school boards. 
Apparently, unable to trust their own judgment of a prospective teacher, 
they insist that she must have been tried elsewhere, and then they rely 
upon her success or failure in that experience. Probably in the long run 
this is fairly successful, because although many teachers succeed in one 
place and fail in another, yet on the whole, the test of experience ifs 
a good one. But teachers must get experience and someone must take 
them before they have ever taught. But it is not our purpose just here to 
discuss how many credits should be given for experience in selecting a 
teacher. The point is that when experience is set over against training 
in a special line, it is quite possible to make a very serious mistake in 
insisting always upon exeprience without training as against training with- 
out experience. 

It would seem as though this needed no argument in the case of 
specialized subjects. One would not think of employing as a surgeon 
a man who had long experience in medical practice in preference to a 
young man with little experience, but who had been carefully trained in 
surgery. In the same way, the teacher who has been carefully trained in 
the care and management and methods with backward and defective child- 
ren is more likely to be successful, even though she has had no experience 
as a teacher, than the ordinary teacher of exeperience who has had no 
training and has no knowledge of the peculiarities of the backward and 
defective child. Of course, as always, a combination of the two is most 
desirable. 
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Given a good young woman with experience in the grades, and give 
her the specialized training necessary for the defective and put her m 
charge of the special class, and you have the best possible combination. 

But there are not enough such teachers to supply the demand and 
Boards of Education are compelled to do the next best. Nor are we insist- 
ing that the next best is always a trained teacher to the exclusion of the 
teacher of experience. Other things being equal, we do insist that this 
is the case. It is not unlikely that persons who were never fitted to teach 
at all may take courses to fit them for special class work, and such per- 
sons would of course always be incompetent. And on the other hand many 
an excellent woman, who is gifted in dealing with normal children, is able 
to adapt herself to the special class and to make a very fair success of it. 
She will learn her problem as she comes to it, and by reading and study 
and intensity of interest in the matter, overcome her lack of training. 

We are only insisting that the special class is literally a “special 
class” and requires special training. ; 

The teacher of the normal child has always one great asset. She 
has herself been a child. She knows how children think and feel and 
consequently knows how most of the pupils under her care will react to 
various treatments. But no teacher has been a feeble-minded child and 
consequently can never know by expeiience how such a child fcels about 
the various matters presented to him. Consequently, she cannot know 
how to treat such children unless she has, by very careful study, been able 
to make some sort of approach to an understanding of just how the 
minds of these children work. 

The following incident, which is actual history and which has just 
come to us, beautifully illustrates the experience that many employers of 
teachers will have, if they always insist on experience to the exclusion of 
training: 

“At present, judging from their actions, the School Board have little 
understanding of the situation. Miss X now has charge of the class, but 
she had a stormy time getting it. (Miss X has had the Summer Course 
at Vineland and was well recommended.) She observed in a special class 
in this town for two weeks, expecting to be appointed to a special school. 
What was her surprise to find that a strange woman had been appointed. 
She was a stranger to the Board, but had had several years experience 
as regular teacher. 

“I am sure a detailed history of events in that room for the following 
week would be rich in comedy and tragedy. I looked into the room on 
the fifth morning, and such chaos as I found, and the poor teacher in 
despair. She resigned a day or so later, and then the Board sent over 
a married woman who had supplied for the schools last year. She stayed 
three days. At last Miss X succeeded in getting the position. The reason 
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she wasn’t given it at first was because she had never taught before. In 
spite of the strongest recommendations, the Board clung to their old 
notions that to handle the notoroisly awful class, one must have, grown 
gray in the service.” 

Ever since the beginning of the work of the Juvenile Pundinetble 
Institute in connection with the Juvenile Court of Chicago, the attention 
of thoughtful people interested in such work has been centered upon the 
possibilities of this line of work, and since this Psychopathic Institute 
has in the three years amply justified itself, all persons who have given 
attention to it, are greatly interested and desirous that this sort of thing 
may be carried on in all Juvenile Courts. Many, and perhaps all of the 
judges, are sympathetic with the movement and desirous of having some- 
thing of this sort done. But the people should not wait for the judges 
to take the initiative. It is not fair to expect them, with their busy lives, 
to institute new movements of this sort. It is sufficient if they are favyor- 
ably disposed and ready to accept it, and then the people themselves should 
take the initiative and make ample provision for this thing. ~ , 

The work has begun and is being carried on more or less fully in 
several courts. 





-—-* 


The Juvenile Court Studing Children 


The latest comes to us from Seattle, Wash. Recently, Judge Frater 
appointed Dr. Lilburn Merrill as the chief probation officer, and Dr. Mer- 
rill writes us as follows: 

“Superior Court of the State of Washington. Juvenile Department. 

“We are developing plans for a Department of Research in connection 
with this Court. I shall give much of my time to the direction. of the | 
work, but Dr. Stevenson: Smith, who recently came to the University 
of Washington, will co-operate as “psychologist. I shall. look after. the 
sociological, family and developmental history, and shall perhaps also make 
many of the physical examinations. Dr. Smith is spending one day. each 
week with me for the mental examinations. We_ are also fortunate in 
having the active co-operation of Dr. Davidson, the Chief Medical In- 
spector of Seattle. He. will doubtless give us much assistance in provid- 
ing treatment for physical defect.” : 

So far as we know, this is the first instance of a Juvenile Court 
going at this matter so thoroughly and systematically. The Chicago situ- 
ation is, of course, different. The Psychopathic Institute deals with a por- 
tion only of the cases and is supported at private expense and not at the » 
expense of the Court. But the day must speedily come when all, children 
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who appear in the Juvenile Court shall be examined as to their mental 
capacity and their consequent responsibility for the thing that they have 
done and then when we get wise enough to go a step beyond this and ex- 
amine every child that comes into the public schools we shall be able to 
save them from the Juvenile Court. In other words, we will have learned 
to devote ourselves to prevention rather than to cure. 


The Care of the Teeth of Rochester’s Backward 
Children 
M. E. Maguire 


“The Rochester Dental Association has organized a Free Dental Dis- 
pensary associated with the Rochester Public Health Association. It was 
opened to the public in 1905 in the Public Health Building, on the west 
side of the city. Since that time the Board of Education gave their con- 
sent to have a chair placed in one of the schools on the east side. One 
of the most benevolent citizens of our city presented to one of the largest 
schools two dental chairs fully equipped. 

“Dr. Ayers, in ‘Laggards in Our Schools,’ states: ‘It has been demon- 
strated that physical defectiveness has a distinct and important bearing 
on the progress of our children.’ Also Table 68 of the same says: ‘Forty- 
two per cent. of dull children, between the ages of 10 to 14, have defective 
teeth,’ which is the largest per cent. of all physical defects. Dr. Ayers 
also says that two decayed teeth will retard a child one term. The Roch- 


ester Dental Association, hoping to prove Dr. Ayers’ statements, are tak- 
ing one hundred backward children, between the ages of 8 to 12, to care 


for their teeth for one year. This experiment is made to see if the child 
will regain his normal mental condition. 

“We plan to observe the following conditions to insure the success 
of the experiment: 

“First.—The child must not be more than two years backward, by the 
Binet test. 

“Second.—He must not have any physical defect that would seem to 
us to cause retardation. 

“Third.—His teeth are to be unclean. 

“Fourth.—He must have at least four decayed teeth. 

“Fifth.—His teeth must be regular, as the treatment and use of clamps 
for irregular teeth would irritate the child, and naturally retard his prog- 
ress during that time. 

“Sixth.—We hope to find few or no extractions. As just the filling 
of the teeth will produce proper mastication of the food and, in turn, im- 
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prove the physical condition of the body. We are finding a great number 
of children whose temporary teeth have been extracted long before their 
time by inexperienced dentists, sometimes causing malformation of the 
jaw, and the permanent teeth have no support, and they very often come 
in in such a way as to cause poor articulation. 

“The following steps are taken in the examination of each child: He 
is chosen mostly from the backward classes, examined by a dentist to see 
if his mouth is in the right condition for the experiment. The Binet test 
is then given to determine the number of years backward. Dr. Roe, the 
noted nose and throat specialist of Rochester, examines each to see if he 
is free from adenoids, enlarged tonsils and glands. Then a physician 
gives an examination, to see that he is free from other physical defects, 
so we can say that retardation is due to diseased teeth only. After the 
permission from the parents to have the child’s teeth cared for, his trips 
to the dentist commence. During this test X-Ray pictures will be taken 
in cases of teeth impaction. 

“At the close of the year the Binet test will be given again, to see 
if there is an increased mental efficiency of the children. 

“It seemed almost improbable to us at first that we would be able to 
find one hundred children under the conditions that I have stated. But 
we have already found in two schools thirty-six children on the eligible 
list. 

“The Rochester school children are very fortunate to have an asso- 
ciation of so worthy and proficient dentists to care for their needs, regard- 
less of the financial end.” 


Meeting of the Paidological Staff 


On November 18 the Paidological Staff, with a few invited guests, 
met at the Training School for their semi-annual gathering. They went 
directly to the laboratory where they spent about an hour inspecting the 
work that was being done and had been done since their last meeting. 
To some who had missed the previous meeting, the enlargements and the 
extensions of the work were a great surprise. To all, the Division of 
Medical Research with its own laboratory, was new, and considerable 
time was spent here looking over the work that had been done and the 
outline of the work to be done in the future. They expressed themselves 
as well pleased with this branch of the work, and felt that it meant great 
things both for science and for the individual child to have a special phy- 
sician making examination of blood, including blood counts and pressure, 
urine analysis, Wassermann reaction, in addition to the detailed physical 
examination. 
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After fully inspecting this room, they adjourned to the main labora- 
tory and listened to an outline, with running comments on the entire work 
of the department, including the routine work of examining children and 
methods of keeping the records, the history work and examinations of 
new children, children brought in for consultation, and all of the many 
features that take up the time of the eight assistants in the laboratory. 

A general discussion of the various problems and special phases was 
entered into, and many ideas exchanged. Perhaps the most important 
question of this part of the meeting was the discussion of methods of 
preventing feeble-mindedness. There was universal agreement that it must 
be prevented and general approval of the recent law that has been passed 
in New Jersey and other States to assist in this. 

At about 1 o’clock adjournment was had to the dining-room, where din- 
ner was served. Seventeen sat down to the table and discussed the various 
problems of individual interest while dinner was in progress. 

When the table was cleared a general discussion of educational mat- 
ters and problems was entered into. Dr. J. George Becht, recently ap- 
pointed Secretary of the State Board of Education of Pennsylvania, and 
an old member of the Paidological Staff, was present, and was asked to 
tell something of the plans of the new State Board of Education. This 
he did in a most interesting manner, and various questions were asked, 
comparisons made between the educational policy of Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey. Earl Barnes called attention to the needs of some institu- 
tion or organization to take charge of the various branches of work for 
children, now recognized under the head of Child Welfare. He thought 
that the educational system as it is, was not entirely ready or competent 
for this new work, but thought that such a body as this new board of 
education might very well take up that work and see that it was carried on. 

We, at the Training School, feel that these meetings are enormously 
helpful, inspiring and encouraging to us in our work, and if one may 
judge by the regularity and persistence with which the members of the staff 
attend the meeting, the members do not consider it time wasted. 

The day was very rainy and unpromising, and it certainly spoke for 
a high degree of interest that any would start out to come such a distance 
on such a day. Later in the day the clouds disappeared and the sun shone 
bright and pleasant. 

The following were present: 

Earl Barnes, M.Sc. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lecturer on Education. 

Edward E. Allen, A.B. Boston, Mass. 
Principal Perkins Institute for the Instruction of the Blind. 
Ebenezer Mackey, A.B. Trenton, N. J. 
Supervising Principal of City Schools, 
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Jas. H Birpem, AaB, ogccepcugevevnsadesacsccccecccgence Camden, N. J. 
Superintendent of Schools. 

H.. Bi a: BE es Se ee ii Kiicese eee cei Camden, N. J. 
Medical Inspector of City Schools. 

Heary B.. Dompldeom, PRD, sins cdicdcossanctsdes acta Philadelphia, Pa. 

Director of Department of Neurology of Wistar Institute. 

Lowi Ss WHI Sewet ie ctavokdcskea* cee tnenennts Philadelphia, Pa. 
Principal Horace Binney School. 

EF; Ge bi ok eeGet pera cases tens eo sdenseshen oat Camden, N. J. 

Dr. Koch Philadelphia, Pa. 








J. George Becht Clarion, Pa. 
Secretary Board of Education of Pennsylvania. 
O. H. Burritt Overbrook, Pa. 
Superintendent Pennsylvania Institution for the Blind. 
J. E. Philips Kennett Square, Pa. 


Patterson DuBois Philadelphia, Pa. 
Addison L. Jones West Chester, Pa. 


David F. Weeks Skillman, N. J. 
Superintendent Epileptic Village. 


Special Class Department 


WASHINGTON, D. C. ) 

Last fall an important movement was inaugurated in Washington 
special schools to aid the child mentally by improving his physical condition. 
A progressive teacher in one of the ungraded schools decided that boys were 
cross and irritable, especially during the afternoon period, because they were 
hungry. Proceeding on the theory that it is inhuman to discipline the 
hungry, she introduced the feature of serving a hot, well-cooked, filling 
lunch for which the boys paid out of their allowance of pennies. The result 
is an afternoon class of comfortable, happy, attentive boys. 

Five cents pays for a meal, hot potatoes, generous slices of bread, rice 
pudding, a menu varied with the idea of giving satisfying food. It is a 
picture to see thirty-six eager boys at two long tables. Thanksgiving they 
helped prepare their turkey dinner and rolled out pastry for pumpkin pies. 

Down in the southwest section of the city is an atypical school where the 
children are poor and ill-fed. Over a year ago the teacher of this school 
recognized the need of nourishing the little bodies if she were to make any 
advance. She furnished the children good vegetable soup and the gain was 
astonishing. Those who remain for lunch at the school have outstripped in 
growth and weight those who go home. When tested by the dynamometer 
they showed better grip. 

Here the children bring only two or three pennies daily. Their teacher 
gave a Christmas dinner—turkeys, all they could eat—and atypical children 
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can eat! 

In the northeast section is an atypical school of high grade, whose boys 
approximate the normal. The teacher here found a problem similar to that 
in the ungraded school and decided that feeding was the proper way to over- 
come restlessness and irritability. Her boys are furnished a well-cooked 
meal at noon, for which they pay five cents. 

An atypical school in the southeast inaugurated the penny lunch move- 
ment, furnishing what can be purchased by the daily contribution of pennies, 
usually soup. Two other atypical schools furnish cocoa and wafers on the 
penny basis. 

In all of these schools the children sit at well-appointed tables and are 
unconsciously disciplined in table etiquette. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 
THIRD ANNUAL REPORT OF SPECIAL SCHOOLS, 1909-1910. 
(ABSTRACT.) 

In every direction the work has grown. Not only have new plans and 
ideas been incorporated, but methods that have been tested and found 
satisfactory have been used with greater care so as to give the best results. 

In physical training stooped shoulders were straightened, and the shuf- 
fling gait corrected to a considerable extent. In domestic science the experi- 
ment of preparing and supplying school luncheons to some of the classes 
was so successful that I believe the effort can be extended during the next 
school year. The needle-work of the special classes was placed on exhibi- 
tion at the Dennison School in the spring, evoking much favorable comment. 
The wood-working classes were unusually successful. In making the large 
pieces, the ungraded pupils, of course, excelled, but the atypical ones accom- 
plished much when they learned how to measure and mark out their own 
work. In beauty of design and in cleverness of workmanship, the reed 
and raffia work has exceeded expectations. Several other lines of con- 
struction work were introduced by the teachers according to the varying 
capabilities of the pupils. One of the pupils earned $20 during the summer 
vacation in chair caning, which he learned at school. 

When the funds permit, additional ungraded classes should be estab- 
lished, one for the eastern and one for the southern section of the city. 
The attendance officers join in this recommendation. 

In an effort to work out the relative value of intellectual, motor and 
vocational training, I visited several cities, bringing back a number of new 
ideas. Among these the most imperative need of determining at the out- 
set, as accurately as possible, the mental age of the child. For this pur- 
pose I have secured your permission to introduce the Binet tests, and hope 
in my next report to note the benefit derived therefrom. 

W. B. Patterson, 
Supervisor in Charge of Special Classes. 
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Current Events 


Christmas at the Training School this year will be the same great, 
big, happy time it always is, only it will be bigger and happier than ever. 
The Christmas play, called “The Search for Happiness,” will be given 
Wednesday evening, December 27, 

Get your reserved seats. Proceeds go to buy presents for the children: 

November 1.—Teachers’ Entertainment, given by Misses Warren and 
Morris and the children in their several classes. 

November 5.—Musical program. 

Mr. and Mrs. Towne visited and gave to the children photographs of 
Mr. Landis, founder of Vineland. 

November 8.—Dr. Albert W. Ferris, President of the New York Com- 
mission in Lunacy, visited. 

Wednesday afternoon entertainment. Twenty-five visitors. 

In the evening the Maxham girls had a party. They won an ice cream 
treat for their part in the Fourth of July celebration. As we had so many 
things going on at that time, the girls decided to wait until this month. 

November 9.—Paul S. celebrated his fifteenth birthday at Moore 
Cottage. He invited a few of his best friends and the Moore Cottage boys 
to participate. They had a jolly good time, especially when the birthday 
cake was tested. 

November 10.—Opening meeting of the “Kind Deed’s Society.” Miss 
Flowers came down from Philadelphia and took charge. We had magic 
lantern pictures and a renewing of hopes and plans for the coming year. 

November 10.—Farmers’ Institute held morning session at our Dairy, 
judging cattle and discussing feeds, etc. 

November 11.—Miss Kirk returned from her month’s leave of absence, 
feeling rested and ready for work. The Kindergarten children were all 
delighted to welcome her home. 

November 11.—Dr. and Mrs. Slocum, of Kalamazoo College, spent the 
afternoon, 

November 12.—Rev. Whitney was a visitor at the Assembly. He gave 
a short talk to the children. 

November 13.—Dr. Goddard illustrated his lecture to the Psychology 
Class by lantern slides. 
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November 15.—Assigned parts for the Christmas Play. This is one 
of the great events of Christmas time. Nearly every child hopes for a 
“part” in the play. 

November 15.—In the evening a Birthday Party for the boys. Be- 
cause of our numbers, we have to give separate birthday parties to the girls 
and boys. 

November 15.—Chrysanthemum Show at the Hall. We have had beau- 
tiful flowers this season. 

November 16.—Mr. Milton Finley, who has been with us for five years 
in the Agricultural Department, left to continue his studies at New Bruns- 
wick. The boys of his division gave him a dinner, and in the evening the 
employees gave him a reception at the Hall. 

November 19.—In the evening a party in the Wilbur Cottage for the 
girls. 

November 19.—Professor Johnstone conducted Assembly, and in his 
talk to the children spoke of Christmas. Faces beamed so happily the 
Superintendent did not need to ask if they “belonged.”’ He then asked that 
all Santa Claus letters be written and mailed during the coming week, as 
Santa Claus had especially asked we give him our order early. Such a busy 
letter writing week as followed can hardly be imagined, unless you have 
helped some 300 or 400 children write their Christmas letters. 

Mr. Grady and Mr. Patri, principals of the New York City schools, 
visited us and attended Assembly. The children enjoyed their talks, and 
wish to invite them to come again. 

November 22.—The Board of Directors and the Board of Lady Vis- 
itors held their regular Quarterly Meeting. The establishment of a class 
for attendants and trainers was authorized, and the question of special 
arrangement for the clinical examination of children and laboratory work 
for physicians in the surrounding county was put in the hands of commit- 
tees. Eleven of our thirteen members were present. 

The Board of Lady Visitors also held an interesting meeting. They 
have undertaken to furnish the new cottage for little children. 





We have in the United States 360 hospitals for the insane, caring for 
150,000 patients, costing $20,000,000; 115 institutions for the blind and 
deaf, housing 160,000 inmates; 1,300 prisons with 80,000 prisoners, cost- 
ing $13,000,000; 1,500 hospitals with 2,000,000 inmates, costing $30,000,- 
000; 2,500 almshouses with 100,000 paupers, costing $20,000,000. 

A branch of the London Eugenics Society has recently been formed 
in Otago, New Zealand. An enthusiastic meeting was held and some of 
the most prominent people in the community joined in establishing this 
society for the promotion of eugenics in that country. 





THANKSGIVING DAY 


Has passed and 


CHRISTIMAS TIME 


Draws near 


You are thankful that your children and your near of 
kin are normal. Will you not express your thankfulness 
by sending something to help those who are feeble in 
mind? 


The Training School must depend upon gifts to 
build buildings, conduct research into the causes and 
means of prevention of Feeble-mindedness. The Free Fund 
enables us to take poor children who would otherwise 
suffer because misunderstood and mistreated. 





Health and Medical Inspection 


of School Children 
By WALTER S. CORNELL, M. D. 


550 PAGES = & 175 ILLUSTRATIONS 





READY OCTOBER IST PRICE $3.00 


By far the best book yet published on this subject. For 
Physicians, teachers and normal students. 


Subscriptions received by 


THE TRAINING SCHOOL 
VINELAND, N. J. 
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APPARATUS 
AND SUPPLIES 


for 
Tests used in The Training School, at Vineland, N. J., 


by DR. HENRY H. GODDARD, Head of the 
Department of Psychological Research 


and 
PROFESSOR GUY MONTROSE WHIPPLE’S 


‘Manual of Mental and Phosical Tests’’ 
also | 


General Psychological and Physiological 


Apparatus 
C. H. STOELTING CoO. 
Manufacturers and Dealers in 
Scientific Apparatus and Laboratory Supplies 
25 N. Green Street, Chicago, U. S. A. 
CATALOGUE MAILED ON APPLICATION 


200 RATS EXTERMINATED FOR 50c. 


RED STAR RAT TABLETS 


will free your premises of rats in one night 


They are for use. No mixing; all pou have to do is 
to shake the tablets out of the container in every place 
about the premises where rats frequent, and the tablets are 
guaranteed to do the rest. These tablets are a combination 
of cereals and oils scientificallp pared to make them at- 
tractive to the smell and taste of rats and mice. 


Ask your Druggist or Seedsman for RED STAR RAT 
ame Ss. ff te a gms re 0g send 50c. rel 2c. 
postage stamps, we will send pou express, charges 
paid, enough tablets to exterminate 200 rats. 


‘THE CORKINS, CHEMICAL CO., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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